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Six  hundred  dollars  more  came  in  the 
second  offering.  Aimee  was  satisfied, 
and  beamed  and  purred,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  happy. 

Some  of  her  followers  may  “give  until 
it  hurts”,  but  the  majority  of  them  pay 
cheerfully  for  thrills  and  enjoyment 
more  satisfying  to  them  than  the  enter- 
tainment offered  by  stage  and  screen 
stars. 

In  submitting  these  observations  there 
is  no  reason  why  I should  express  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  revivalists  and 
their  methods,  or  endorse  or  withhold 
endorsement  of  Mrs.  MacPherson  and 
the  Four-Square  Gospel. 

The  interesting  and  useful  thing  is 
not  my  opinion,  nor  the  personal  ideas 
of  any  other  individual,  but  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  revivalists  are  successful 
because  they  follow  a system  that  gives 
them  freedom;  and  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
Pherson is  using  this  freedom  to  create 
churches  which  compete  with  commer- 
cial entertainments.  Sister  Aimee  needs 
no  advantages  in  the  form  of  legislation 
compelling  people  to  attend  church; 
her  services  draw  audiences  on  week- 
days as  well  as  Sundays. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  all  ministers  had 
freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  action 
accompanied  by  decent,  business-like 
salaries  the  church  problem  would  be 
solved.  Pastors  understand  the  de- 
mands of  their  neighborhoods,  and  if 
given  the  chance  would  supply  the  de- 
mands with  modifications  of  present 
methods  to  meet  various  requirements. 


Humans  are  humans.  Whether  their 
principal  enthusiasms  are  centered  in 
churches,  retail  stores,  banks,  factories, 
theaters,  race  tracks,  schools,  dance  halls 
or  what  not,  they  remain  human;  and 
it  is  very  human  to  be  perplexed,  dis- 
gruntled, jealous  and  resentful  when 
other  humans  have  more  success  than 
our  own  group  is  able  to  get.  Religious 
enthusiasts,  unhappy  because  of  the 
failure  of  their  churches  to  maintain 
position,  bitterly  oppose  the  progress  of 
new  ideas  and  new  things  in  a sort  of 
blind  hope  that  by  obstructing  and 
destroying  they  will  in  some  way  com- 
pel people  to  depend  on  the  churches. 

This  conflict  between  church  oper- 
ation and  new  ideas  and  new  things  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  social  unrest, 
backwardness  in  education,  silly,  futile 
and  foul  expedients  in  politics  from  Vol- 
stead-gangism  and  of  the  various  forms 
of  misery  on  this  planet. 

If  the  moderates — who  are  neither 
religious  fanatics  nor  non-religious  fa- 
natics— will  lay  aside  their  indifference 
and  aloofness,  and  assist  the  preachers 
to  become  free,  the  churches  and  the 
owners  and  operators  of  the  new  things 
in  the  world  will  soon  be  working  to- 
gether to  drive  all  evils  off  this  planet. 
And  that  will  mean  better  health,  better 
sense,  better  fun  and  better  business  for 
everything  that  is  essential  to  human 
progress  and  happiness.  After  following 
this  method  for  a few  generations,  I 
suspect  that  civilization  will  then  find 
itself  ready  for  the  novel  experiment  of 
really  trying  out  the  ideas  of  the 
Nazarene. 
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Ex  Cathedra 

By  G.  D.  Eaton 


GOVERNMENT 

IT  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  dodged  an  officer  in  the 
course  of  buying  gin  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  a sadly  shattered  affair. 
One  used  to  dodge  only  the  minister. 

The  first  onslaught  on  the  Constitu- 
tion was  doubtless  attempted  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  George  Washington, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  with  a ready  flintlock  over  the 
fireplace.  This  early  assault  was  in- 
effectual, and  besides  Lincoln’s  attitude 
towards  it,  the  stand  taken  by  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  was  virtually  that  of 
protecting  the  document.  Washington, 
for  instance,  firmly  upheld  it  during  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  by  keeping  the  mili- 
tary strictly  in  subjection  to  the  civil 
courts  and  responsible  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  all  acts  in  the  course  of  sub- 
jecting the  insurrection. 

For  decades  after  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson  the  Constitution 
remained  intact.  But  it  seems  that 
every  bullet  fired  during  the  Civil  War 
went  first  through  the  grand  old  piece  of 
parchment,  including  the  added  Bill  of 
Rights;  and  what  wreck: ge  Lincoln  left 
was  pounded  to  dust  by  the  late 
lamented  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Two  books,  if  you  will  temporarily 
desert  the  finest  products  :>f  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club,  will  tell  you  the  sad, 


sad  story.  On  Woodrow  Wilson’s  acts 
of  vandalism,  consult  Prof.  Zach  Chafee’s 
Freedom  of  Speech.  For  Lincoln’s  deadly 
riddling  fire,  go  to  Constitutional  Prob- 
lems under  Lincoln  (Appleton),  by  James 
C.  Randall.  The  former  is  a readable 
and  instructive  book  and  fully  worth 
perusual  by  any  passionate  American 
of  the  primitive  type.  The  Randall 
book,  to  which  I now  devote  some  sad 
meditation,  will  be  hard  sledding.  In 
spots  it  is  as  dull  as  Coolidge’s  canned 
addresses  to  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Associated  Press.  In  fact  Randall  is 
often  reactionary  and  when  he  dissents 
to  outrages  on  our  Magna  Charta  it  is  in 
the  spirit  that  any  informed  lawyer, 
even  the  corporation  counsel  of  George 
F.  Baker,  dissents  to  any  outrage  upon 
fundamental  law,  if  not  in  practice  then 
theoretically  in  books. 

And  these  pieces  of  the  conservative 
Randall’s  dissent  are  enough  to  show 
you  that  sad  state  of  our  Constitution 
today.  Lincoln  provided  the  terrible 
precedent.  Wilson,  who  was  an  Ameri- 
can history  professor,  chanced  on  the 
precedent  in  his  wide  readings  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  hilt,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  actually  no  Constitution  left. 
Fatty  Arbuckle  could  jump  through  it 
without  touching  paper. 

The  Civil  War,  if  you  must  know  the 
truth,  was  merely  a method  of  proving 
Secession  wrong  by  the  logic  of  force, 
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after  the  swinish  abolitionists  had  started 
murderous  negro  insurrections  and  after 
John  Brown’s  horse-thieving  acts  of 
emancipation,  abetted  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  volumes  of  imbecility.  Con- 
stitutionally, secession  remains  as  much 
a privilege  of  the  states  as  ever  before 
and  it  will  probably  be  attempted  soon 
by  the  East  against  the  hard-cider  shoats 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  realm — quite 
unfortunately,  for  the  seceding  states 
will  very  painfully  learn  what  they 
should  already  know,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion no  longer  exists.  Not  even  those 
late  amendments  which  nullify  the  early 
ones  are  in  force.  Neither  Reapportion- 
ment, nor  Bill  of  Rights,  nor  Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  nor  Eight- 
eenth Amendments  carry  more  than  a 
mere  vestige  of  weight. 

Our  Constitution  today  exists  only  in 
a million  statutes:  Federal,  State, 

County,  City,  Township  and  Buick  fac- 
tory rules  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
even  more  idiotic  public  opinion  on  the 
other. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Constitution  was 
at  the  outset  implied.  Powers  not  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  it  remained  tacitly 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  For  instance, 
the  business  of  martial  law  has  no  sanc- 
tion within  it  and  armed  revolution 
against  bad  government  was  both  our 
birth  right  and  heritage.  Lincoln  from 
the  outset  took  the  opposite  stand  and 
snatched  into  his  own  hands  and  the 
hands  of  Congressmen  the  powers  not 
expressly  delegated,  and  so  immediately 
nullified  the  scroll  from  stem  to  stern. 
Martial  law  whose  infrequent  practice 
caused  terrific  clamor  when  Andrew 
Jackson  practiced  it  at  New  Orleans 
in  1812  and  again  when  it  was  set  up  in 
Dorr’s  Rebellion — this  martial  law,  plus 
military  rule,  became  the  prevalent  and 
violent  practice  under  Lincoln  and  there- 
after to  be  established  in  mere  labor 


troubles  upon  the  requests  of  Judge 
Gary  and  other  purchasers  of  fake 
Rembrandts.  Indeed,  it  has  become  an 
act  of  reciprocal  courtesy  between  the 
President  and  all  the  private  owners  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Similarly  Lincoln  suspended  habeas 
corpus  for  which  act  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent and  despite  the  indignant  stric- 
tures of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his 
minority  of  pre-Bolsheviks;  and  this 
Lincoln  did  because  drafted  men,  quite 
rightly,  could  be  released  from  the 
Junkers  of  the  day  by  it.  Conscription, 
naturally,  was  another  blow  at  the  Con- 
stitution through  Honest  Abe’s  oppor- 
tunistic interpretation  of  it.  Here  again 
Lincoln  grabbed  powers  not  expressly 
delegated,  and  bestowed  them  upon 
Congress  which  had  the  right  to  “raise 
and  maintain”  armies.  Lincoln’s  theory 
was  that  as  long  as  the  Constitution  did 
not  say  how  the  armies  might  be  raised 
the  men  might  be  drafted — this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Congress  turned 
down  conscription  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Lincoln’s  various  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution,  as  Randall  shows,  invari- 
ably rested  upon  motives;  and  such 
phrases  as  “Government  by,  for  and  of 
the  people”  were  simply  so  much  balder- 
dash. 

There  is  not  a word  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  act 
differently  in  war  than  in  peace,  but  in 
the  main  Lincoln  acted  in  violation  to 
the  Constitution  without  even  consult- 
ing Congress,  although  that  august  body 
usually  ratified  his  acts  and  sanctioned 
them  ex  post  facto.  He  spent  money 
from  the  Treasury  without  appropria- 
tion, caused  newspapers  to  be  suppressed 
in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had 
persons  arrested  without  warrant  and 
caused  property  to  be  illegally  seized,  to 
say  nothing  of  stalling  off  a session  of 
Congress  at  the  outset  of  the  trouble  in 
order  to  call  for  troops  and  raid  the 
Treasury.  Defending  the  centralizing 
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of  power  he  said,  “The  Union  is  older 
than  any  of  the  States,”  something 
patently  absurd  to  every  schoolboy 
whose  teacher  has  been  allowed  to  tell 
him  the  meaning  of  the  Acts  of  Confeder- 
ation. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  hap- 
pened under  the  Lincoln  administration 
was  the  Conspiracy  Act,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  infinitely  worse  Espionage  Act  and 
Sedition  Law  in  the  Great  War,  but  it 
was  only  bad  because  it  broke  precedent 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  latter  pieces  of 
tyranny;  for  I am  not,  as  you  have  now 
concluded,  anti-Lincoln.  His  case  was 
desperate  and  the  case  of  the  country 
still  more  so.  He  had  to  act,  act  quickly 
and  act  unhampered.  If  he  had  waited 
for  sanction  of  Congress  the  nation 
would  have  gone  to  pot  within  six 
months.  Whether  this  would  have  been 
a good  or  bad  thing  I do  not  say  because 
the  evidence  is  only  half  in  my  hands, 
or  anyone  else’s. 

The  thing  that  I am  driving  at  is  that 
Lincoln’s  acts,  probably  necessary  to 
save  the  nation,  gave  Wilson  his  cue  in 
the  great  crusade  to  save  the  Democra- 
cies of  Russia,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Eng- 
land and  Italy  from  perishing  from  the 
earth.  Lincoln  was  fought  bitterly  in  the 
courts,  but  in  the  main  the  jurists,  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  same  small  boat 
and  heaving  ocean,  upheld  his  acts — not 
legally  but  by  force  of  exigency  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  with  the  most  specious 
and  idiotic  reasoning.  Nevertheless 
they  gave  Wilson  decisions,  made  by  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land,  for  all  his 
unconstitutional  acts  and  he  made  them 
double  proof  against  attack  by  seeing 
that  they  were  passed  by  Congress. 
There  was  time  for  it  in  Wilson’s  reign, 
with  the  enemy  three  thousand  miles 
away. 

Lincoln,  setting  precedent,  was  shaky, 
for  he  was  vigorously  assailed  by  many 


reputable  Union  men,  by  stalwart  Union 
editors  and  by  judges  and  justices  whose 
motives  were  above  question.  Thus,  in 
the  great  majority  of  individual  cases 
where  he  had  trangressed  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  he  was  inclined  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly liberal.  His  acts  held  the 
masses  in  check  and  he  could  afford  to 
pardon  freely  and  restrain  the  military. 
He  was  many  times  annoyed  at  the 
drastic  performances  of  his  underlings 
and  was  in  a comic-despair  when  the 
War  Department  gave  Bishop  Ames  the 
control  of  Methodist  churches  in  occu- 
pied Confederate  districts.  He  stopped 
grand  jurors  from  turning  themselves 
into  private  sleuths  and  would  have  been 
aghast  at  the  recent  detective  work  of 
Judge  Cooper  in  New  York.  If  the 
patriots  had  carried  on  under  him  as 
they  did  under  Wilson,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  resigned. 

What  was  to  happen  under  Wilson 
after  Lincoln’s  precedent  could  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  scoundrelly  acts  of 
Sumner,  Stanton  and  Seward,  once  Lin- 
coln was  dead.  Then  came  the  violent 
reconstruction  era  in  the  South  and  the 
idiotic  persecution  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Jeff  Davis.  When  Johnson,  who  had 
something  of  the  gentleman  in  him  and 
who  was  a judge  of  good  whiskey, 
blocked  the  path  of  these  knaves  he  was 
put  up  for  impeachment.  No  one  under- 
stood, I believe,  more  than  Lincoln,  the 
danger  that  he  had  created  and  he 
openly  derided  his  own  unconstitutional 
Emancipation  Act,  early  insisting  that 
it  be  put  into  an  Amendment.  Again 
and  again  he  restrained  violent  hands 
ready  to  throttle  a press  that  did  little 
but  attack  him.  In  essence  he  was  a free 
and  fine  American,  but  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
That  he  chose  the  devil  goes  without 
saying,  but  immediately  he  started  a 
dehorning  process  that  proved  to  be 
effective,  alas,  only  under  himself. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  story  is  that 
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Lincoln  erased  the  limitations  and  that 
Wilson  had  no  compunctions.  So  our 
absolute  censorship  of  the  press,  so  the 
hounding  of  a thousand  farflung  Ger- 
man grocers  and  sauerkraut  vendors. 
Under  Lincoln  an  Episcopal  minister  of 
Virginia  was  arrested  for  failing  to  men- 
tion the  President  in  his  prayers  but  was 
shortly  released;  under  Wilson  a man 
who  refused  to  give  money  to  the  shady 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  lost  his  citizenship  and 
thus  became  an  enemy-alien. 

But  Wilson  was  not  entirely  to  be 
blamed.  Under  Lincoln  the  people  still 
had  a hot  and  fierce  conception  of  their 
rights — as  was  proved  by  the  very  ad- 
vent of  the  Civil  War.  By  the  time 
Wilson  got  into  the  chair  they  had  sold 
beliefs,  courage  and  even  their  children’s 
dolls  for  hunks  of  tin.  Under  Wilson 
they  knuckled  and  crawled,  crept  and 
kissed  the  foot,  all  the  while  with  eyes 
open  to  possibilities  of  swindle — from 
the  reamer  at  Hog  Island  to  the  seller  of 
flag  bunting  and  the  maker  of  cement 
ships  and  service  buttons,  sellers  of 
green  spruce  for  airplanes,  dollar-a-year 
men  and  bankers  lending  money  to 
patriots  at  six  percent  so  that  the  latter 
might  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  get  four 
percent. 

When  Lincoln  put  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  through  House  and 
Senate  it  was  only  by  declaring  dissent- 
ing members  absent  in  the  first  body  and 
by  refusing  to  let  them  be  heard  in  the 
second.  Under  Wilson  the  opposition 
was  largely  confined  to  one  lone  Senator 
who  barely  escaped  impeachment. 
Horace  Greeley,  surely  a staunch  Union 
man,  compared  conscription  to  im- 
prisonment for  debt.  Under  Wilson 
that  would  have  meant  Atlanta  if  any 
editor  had  written  it  to  his  mother. 

The  harassing  of  petty  offenders  of 
unconstitutional  acts  during  Lincoln’s 
administration  is  not  for  a minute  to  be 
compared  with  that  during  Wilson’s, 
nor  was  the  machinery  for  this  harassing 


comparable.  The  salaries  in  the  Attor- 
ney General’s  office  were  under  Lincoln 
but  318,264  yearly;  in  1918  they  aggre- 
gated 3530,000.  In  the  Wilson  era  of 
Hun-smashing  the  Secret  Service  was 
five  times  as  large,  with  the  enemies’ 
land  3,000  miles  away  and  under  naval 
blockade.  In  the  Civil  War  the  enemies 
were  at  home.  Randall  quotes  Wilson’s 
Attorney  General,  “Never  in  its  history 
has  the  country  been  so  thoroughly 
policed.”  What  a proud  boast!  What  a 
liberal,  tolerant  country!  Me  eye!  Me 
ear!  Me  what-not!  What  a nation  of 
snoopers  and  sneaks!  There  were  250,- 
000  citizen  and  salaryless  spies  in  1918. 

And,  as  Randall  says,  “Those  caught 
in  the  machinery  (of  the  Wilson  war 
acts)  . . . were  more  severely  punished 
than  were  the  political  prisoners  under 
Lincoln.”  And  the  Civil  War  was  at 
home! 

Well,  by  now  I have  been  labelled  a 
smarty,  a cheap  iconoclast  who  thrives 
on  exaggeration.  So  be  it,  but  before  I 
put  on  the  handcuffs  and  start  for 
Leavenworth,  allow  me  to  quote  again 
from  Randall: 

Lincoln  was  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  use  more  arbitrary  power  than  perhaps  any 
other  President  has  seized  Probably  no  President, 
not  even  Wilson , carried  the  power  of  presidential 
proclamation  and  of  executive  order  so  far  as  did 
Lincoln. 

In  other  words,  a tacit  admission  that 
Lincoln  and  Wilson  were  by  far  our 
worst  Presidents  at  violating  the  Consti- 
tution. And  I tell  you  that  I look  upon 
the  author  of  this  volume  under  review 
as  only  a whit  less  conservative  than  the 
gone  but  not  forgotten  Whitehouse 
Spokesman.  Then  I leave  it  to  you 
which  of  Wilson  and  Lincoln  was  the 
more  justified  and  which  the  more 
tolerant  in  enforcement.  To  answer 
honestly  and  audibly  and  add  appro- 
priate remarks  will  make  you  twice  as 
radical  as  I have  been  and  render  you 
profane  and  damned-nigh  treasonable. 


Are  Business  Men  Stupid  ? 

By  PROF.  T.  N.  CARVER 

If  England  leads  the  world  in  politics,  as  France  has  led  in  literature,  and  Germany  in 
music,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  business  men  generally,  who  have  made  the  United  States 
outstrip  all  others  in  buying  and  selling,  are  minds  of  dull  wit  but  determined?  Yet,  this 
hue  and  cry  after  the  business  men  voiced  by  writers,  critics,  playwrights,  poets  has  never 
reached  such  wide  range  and  satirical  heights.  Can  America’s  business  men  lead  and  yet  be 
stupid?  Why  is  the  United  States  preponderantly  commercial  in  spirit?  Professor  T.  N. 
Carver  of  Harvard’s  Economics  Department  has  a word  to  say.  Letters  from  poets  who 
cannot  understand  his  thesis  will  not  be  answered. 


Honour  nourishes  art,  wrote  Cic- 
ero,* continuing:  “and  glory  is 
the  spur  with  all  to  studies;  while 
those  studies  are  always  neglected  in 
every  nation  which  are  looked  upon 
disparagingly.  The  Greeks  held  skill 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  a 
very  important  accomplishment,  and 
therefore  it  is  recorded  of  Epaminondas, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  greatest 
man  amongst  the  Greeks,  that  he  played 
excellently  on  the  flute;  and  Themis- 
tocles  some  years  before  was  deemed 
ignorant  because  at  an  entertainment  he 
declined  the  lyre  when  it  was  offered  to 
him.  For  this  reason  musicians  flour- 
ished in  Greece;  music  was  a general 
study;  and  whoever  was  unacquainted 
with  it,  was  not  considered  as  fully  in- 
structed in  learning.  Geometry  was  in 
high  esteem  with  them,  therefore  none 
were  more  honorable  than  mathema- 
ticians; but  we  have  confined  this  art 
to  bare  measuring  and  calculating.” 
This  quotation  introduces  the  first 
proposition  of  my  argument,  which  is, 
in  brief,  that  in  any  large  population 
of  a reasonably  capable  race  there  is 
enough  native  talent  to  develop  any  of 
the  arts  or  sciences  provided  the  proper 
stimulus  is  afforded  and  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  for  its  proper  development. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  if 
enough  talent  of  high  quality  is  turned 
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into  industrial  pursuits,  industries  will 
so  expand  as  to  furnish  adequate  em- 
ployment at  high  wages  for  all  who  want 
them.  In  the  present  stage  of  thought, 
the  second  of  these  propositions  is  the 
more  important,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  pure  logic,  but  because  the 
public  mind  is  less  prepared  for  it. 
Accordingly,  I shall  deal  with  the  first 
proposition  briefly. 

The  whole  modern  educational  sys- 
tem is  really  based  upon  the  first  propo- 
sition. Poets  may  be  born  and  not 
made,  but  it  is  believed  that  we  can 
make  more  competent  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  engineers,  farmers  and  mech- 
anics if  good  professional  and  technical 
schools  are  provided  than  if  they  are 
not.  Otherwise  such  schools  would  be 
worthless.  The  same  remarks  may  be 
made  of  schools  of  business.  It  is  also 
necessary , if  we  are  to  have  good  business 
men , that  men  of  talent  should  want  to  be 
business  men . 

Who  wants  to  be  a business  man  in  a 
country  where  business  is  despised,  or 
looked  upon  as  distinctly  less  respectable 
than  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
or  than  literature  and  art?  If  you  want 
capable  men  to  do  any  particular  kind 
of  work  you  must  give  them,  as  a re- 
ward, what  they  want.  Most  men  want 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  If  business  men  are  not  well 
thought  of,  you  must  either  get  along 
without  good  business  men  or  you  must 
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